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Democracy: Promise and 


Performance 
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Mr. Craven: Today we are to discuss the meaning and measure of 
democracy in American life as a faith and as a practice. That, T. V., as 
you realize, is a difficult undertaking and a serious one. 


Mr. Situ: So difficult, indeed, that I know you join me in regretting 
hat we have not the presence of the third member who has so often 
alked with us about aspects of democracy—our senior colleague, 
Charles E. Merriam. 


Mr. Craven: I hope that it will not turn out to be a case of a three- 
egged stool in which one of the essential legs is missing. 


Mr. Situ: Well, we shall do the best we can, and the first thing we 
uave to tackle is the fact that the word “democracy” itself means not 
ynly different things, as many words do, but it means, oftentimes, things 
o different that they are contradictory and that we are likely not to 
<now what we are talking about. 


Mr. Craven: Almost any system in the world has made the claim to 
ye democracy. Russian Communists talk and boast of their democratic 
ntent. 


Mr. Smitu: That is what I mean—the opposite. 


Mr. Craven: Socialists claim it to be really a higher type of democ- 
acy, which I presume only proves the magic of the word “democracy” 
ind the fact that, after all, it is in the modern world a desirable thing. 

Professor Carl Becker of Cornell University called it, and I like to 
hink of it this way, as something of a Gladstone bag into which a 
reat variety of social facts and ideas can be crammed; and it fits. 


Mr. Smit: Like so many things which Becker did, this is quite 
nimitable. It reminds me too that not merely as between us and Russia 
as democracy meant some different things but also in our history here 
» America. At one time it has meant liberty running toward license; 
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and at another time it has meant fraternity running toward fanaticism; 
and at still another time it has meant equality as the bridge between 
liberty and fraternity. 


Mr. Craven: But as a working basis I think that we at least can 
accept Lincoln’s definition of the fact of government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people. The average American at least thinks of 
democracy as being a system in which the many rule rather than the 
one or the dictator. That, I think, will give us a satisfactory basis for 
discussion. : 


Mr. Smit: This, at any rate, gets clear the major distinction in the 
world between dictatorial government of some men by others and 
the efforts of all men to work out their common problems together. 


Mr. Craven: We ought to begin with at least some statement of the 
fact that democracy does not have a long history behind it, and that it 
has not been a widespread system. As a matter of fact, it has existed 
primarily in small countries and in new ones—in places like Greece, 
and early Rome, and Switzerland, and Holland, and England. I believe 
that we are the only country that, on a large scale, has made a trial of 
democracy and the democratic process. 


Mr. Smitu: Even in ancient Greece, where most men think it flickered 
for a season—and it did as freedom for one season—it was only of a 
few men as over against a civilization based upon servitude. 


Mr. Craven: And even in the United States, we ought always to 
remember that democracy has worked well in many cases because we 
have had an abundance of things. We have seldom had to face the 
problem of scarcity. We have seldom had the negative side of deficit so 
far as democracy is concerned. It has been on the positive side. 


Mr. Smit: One of the nicest things about our democracy, even on its 
bad side, is that, where it has been very wasteful, it has passed the waste 


around so that everybody could have a little fun in doing a little 
wasting. 


Mr. Craven: Few people on the face of the earth, I think, could have 


afforded the waste and the bungling which have characterized our 
efforts. 


Mr. Smitu: I agree with what you seem to imply—that the testing 
time for our democracy has not yet come and will come only when 
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quality means not the equal getting of benefits but the equal sharing 
of burdens. It is austerity which tests the stamina of men, not prosperity. 


Mr. Craven: That is a good point which has to be remembered. I 
vould like to press just a little further the fact that the democratic 
system in the United States has worked largely because we have had an 
ibundance. We can afford to waste. We can afford to bungle. I would 
rot deny the fact that we have been able to make use—the greatest use, 
yerhaps, I should say—of our abundance because we have had our free- 
lom. But I would like to emphasize the fact that we have been able to 
get along, in part at least, because we have had the abundance. We can 
-ven afford to waste, and we can afford to bungle a bit. 


Mr. SmitH: This ought at least to temper our pride in preparing us 
with fortitude to face our problems. 


Mr. Craven: In other words, democracy is not something of a trick 
is some people seem to think—something that will get us by because it 
s some kind of a system with magic of some kind in it. 


Mr. SmitH: Far from being a trick, it depends on something so 
much more substantial than that—that, truth to tell, in the world de- 
nocracy is losing ground in terms of the number of people on the 
ther side. 


Mr. Craven: That is one of the rather alarming facts in the world at 
he present time. 

It seems to me that we have to go back a bit and make some study 
yf democracy in our history and to understand that, in the beginning 
it least, democracy was something of a negative thing. Democracy in 
he beginning was a getting rid of restraints and restrictions. The em- 
yhasis in our democracy—that dual system of freedom and equality— 
was largely on the first, on freedom, in the early days. And if men were 
ree in the face of great natural resources, equality would take care of 
tself; security would take care of itself. What we had to do, as Jefferson 
ind the early fathers thought, was to get rid of the restraints, the tradi- 
ions of the past; to get rid of wars, to get rid of heavy burdens of 
,overnment and taxation, and so forth. 


Mr. Smrri: As we have passed from the time when it was rebellion 
gainst something into freedom for something, we have passed on a 
roposition I like to reflect on. It has not been the inventing of new 
ights for rising populations; it has been talking the old rights, achieved 
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by the aristocrats, or a few, and passing them around to all the people, 
which has given us a bridge, nonrevolutionary, from freedom against 
into freedom for. 


Mr. Craven: That is just the kind of a thing that the Americans as a 
whole have not understood. They, somehow or other, believe that de- 
mocracy has worked so well in the United States that they just assume 
that it is a superior system and that everywhere in the world men, in the 
long run, would adopt it. _ 


Mr. Smrru: And yet we fought the first World War to make the 
world safe for democracy. We did not make it safe for democracy. And 
we fought the second World War to defend ourselves against its 
enemies. Those enemies are as conspicuous now as ever before. So, I 
think that we had better get rid of this dogma of inevitability for or 
against. 


Mr. Craven: If one had stopped any political scientist on the high- 
ways of the world immediately after the first World War, most any one 
of them would have said that the road of the future is along the demo- 
cratic road; and yet, as you have said, the result is exactly the opposite. 
Democracy has steadily lost prestige, and new systems have been press- 
ing forward—fascism and socialism and communism. These have been 
the predominant trends in recent days. These are not movements in the 
direction of democracy as we Americans have thought. 


Mz. Situ: And, of course, the Communists sit there like a vulture, 
waiting for our body to die so they can devour it. Unfortunately a 
great many Americans sit waiting for the same sort of inevitability to 
carry them to glory as the Russians wait to carry us to doom. Between 
these two dogmas of inevitable failure or inevitable success there is 
room today for a belief in the efficacy of human effort to make come 
true what we want to be true but otherwise may fail. 


Mr. Craven: And yet the Russians insist that inherent in the whole 
democratic processes are weaknesses that in the end will destroy the 
system itself. So confident are they of their position that in many cases 
their idea is waiting rather than acting. 

So, it seems to me, there is an imperative need in America, since to- 
day we face a great rival in ideology and in practice, for us clearly to 
understand democracy—its meaning and its character. Somehow or 
other we need to understand what the democratic process is and how 
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- works. There are certain basic democratic assumptions with which I 
hink we have to start. 


Mr. Smitu: One of them seems to me what Jefferson had in mind, 
howing that to him at least democracy is veritably a religion, when he 
aid that if it could be shown him that men are not able to govern 
remselves, it would mean to him that there is no God or that God is 
vil. 


Mr. Craven: The assumption that he makes there is brought out in 
quotation which I would just like to read from Jefferson. Speaking 
f the people, he says: “You love them [the people] as infants whom 
ou are afraid to trust without nurses; and I as adults whom I freely 
cave to self-government....I believe with you that morality, com- 
assion, generosity are innate elements of the human constitution; that 
istice is the fundamental law of society; that the majority, oppressing 
n individual, is guilty of a crime, abuses its strength, and by acting on 
1e law of the strongest breaks up the foundations of society.” 


Mr. Smitu: Jefferson knew that democracy is not a trick, to use your 
hrase of a moment ago. He knew that it falls back upon the intrinsic 
ualities of men; that it is a moral matter; and that, so long as we 
iterpret it, even as a government, as a competition between powerful 
1en for more power, it will crucify itself. He knew that we have to 
ave the kind of man who could say, as he himself said: “I do not see 
ow anybody could propose to himself for his happiness power over 
ther men.” 

Mr. Craven: In fact, I sometimes think that democracy is not much 
f a system at all. It is less of a system, certainly, than any of the rival 
leologies of the day. 

Mr. Situ: In so far as it is a system, it is a moral system which 
1rows us back on a certain kind of human character before it can con- 
sivably work. 

Mr. Craven: And that matter of the responsibility which is thrown 
n the individual is something which is basic in the whole democratic 
rocedure. 

Mg. Situ: I would like to propose as the first thing in the individual 
hich democracy requires as a presumption is that men shall be able to 
things actually; that is, that they shall be intelligent. If we do not 
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have a widespread and a large-scale intelligence among men, we cannot 
have democracy; I do not care what tricks we resort to. 


Mr. Craven: And unless men are intelligent enough to govern them- 
selves, they cannot be trusted with the job of governing. 


Mr. Smiru: That is the reason, of course, from the beginning that 
we have made education a kind of national religion, because we under- | 
stand that democracy rests upon a certain kind of character, and among 
these characteristics is that men must be able to see things—that is, to be 
intelligent. 


Mr. Craven: They must also have one other quality which I think is 
just as important as intelligence. They have to be tolerant. They have to 
be able to feel as others feel. In other words, they have to be socially 
minded. Until men are willing to understand that other men have rights 
as well as themselves, democracy cannot work. 


Mr. Smrru: Yes. When we meet men intolerant in the name of de- } 
mocracy, democracy breaks down. We cannot afford to tolerate intoler- | 
ance because it is in the hands of men who do not feel with other men, | 
as you say, Craven. 


Mr. Craven: That is the danger of placing our problems in terms of } 
right and rights and things which men do not compromise, because a | 
third essential in democracy is the willingness to compromise. Even } 
sometimes we have to give up not only our own interests but some- | 
times we have to surrender, in part at least, our ideals in order to make }} 
democracy work. | 
! 


‘Mk. Siri: That is completely true. There is no way of getting con- 
sent among men who differ from each other in convictions or in interest 
except by making concessions and by the whole compromise regime— } 
of meeting men halfway because we see their situation, because we feel ; 


= 


with them their rights. Compromise is certainly the third and so far 5 


the most important of the things implied in men for democracy. 

Mr. Craven: I would like to suggest also that there is another fact 
which is absolutely essential, namely, that men understand that no sys- |) 
tem is justified just in itself. Systems are justified because they produce | 
results. The great end of the democratic system is the well-being of the } 
great majority; and, unless we keep in mind that the end is the impor-| 
tant thing, and are willing to sacrifice for the end, democracy does not 
work. i 
| 
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Mr. Smitu: Another way of spelling out that thought that welfare is 
-he great ideal of democracy is to say that democracy succeeds in ele- 
vating means to an end itself among men. I mean the means of being 
sntelligent; the means of understanding other people, of sympathizing 
with them, of compromising with them. That way of life, of meeting 
=ach other halfway, is the main meaning of the term “welfare” and the 
ustification for freedom of speech and freedom of thought and freedom 
of action. 


Mr. Craven: In other words, we are just saying that men do not live 
wlone. Men live in a society, and it is essential that men adjust their own 
dersonal interests and values to the larger social ends. 


Mr. Situ: A great philosopher, George Santayana, has put all this 
matter together which we have been discussing in a beautiful saying: 
“If a noble and civilized democracy is to subsist, the common citizen 
nust be something of a saint and something of a hero.” 


Mr. Craven: In other words, we turn from the individual to the 
social, and, as soon as we do that, we begin to understand that individ- 
tals will have different interests and different problems. Immediately 
we pose the great problem for any society, namely, the balancing of the 
ndividual freedom for the individual against the equality—or, shall I 
mall it, security—for all. 


Mr. Situ: We turn also with the thought that, when we meet these 
obstacles in making the adjustment, the process of getting along with 
people, even under contradictory conditions, is such that I may not like 
-he way the cards are shuffled, but still I like the game and want to 
slay; so “through the long, long night will I, unshaken, play what I get 
until the break of day.” 


Mr. Craven: I thought that you would sooner or later get around 
-o a bit of poetry, T. V. 

But I would like to suggest that this problem which we have been 
bringing forward is a problem in all society; that there is a constant con- 
ict, whether it is our own society or another, between the interests of 
the few and the well-being of the many. 

We had in our country a conflict, for instance, in the beginning of 
1 geographic sort—a sectional conflict between North and South—that 
for a period of time brought the democratic process to a complete stand- 
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still; and in the end we solved our problem by the most undemocratic 
method possible—war. 

I think that in many cases the problem is one of whether or not we 
solve this conflict between the individual and the group by the use of 
force, by rebellion on the part of one group, or by the use of force from 
above; or whether we do it by the free will of intelligent, tolerant, com- 
promising men. 


Mr. Smitu: One of the worst difficulties, and this gets fairly close to | 


home to all of us as idealists, is the presence in the world of an enor- 
mous belief that conflicts are themselves not necessary; that the ideal 
end today is what the Communists make in the classless society in the 
future in which there will not be any conflicts. Until men get very clear- 
ly in their minds that conflicts are inevitable, not because men are bad 
but because they are good and do not agree upon their goodness—not 
because they are stupid but because they are intelligent and see things 
in a different way—until they discover this fundamental fact that com- 


petition is the finest form of cooperation in the world, because it is the | 


only kind which can support itself, we will not be prepared to make the 
sacrifices involved in dealing with the conflicts which do arise. 


Mr. Craven: That is correct, but we do have to realize that our prob- | 


lem changes from time to time. In the early history of the United States 


it was a rather simple society, and our emphasis there was primarily— | 
and could be primarily—upon freedom. Under the present conditions of 


a new finance-industrial capitalism and new technology, the individual 
gets pretty much lost. Let us take it in industry, for instance. He is a 
member of a union. In the recent strikes I found the newspapers filled 
with letters from individual members of unions saying that they had 


had nothing to do with the decisions. In other words, men in industry / 
} 


are making few decisions and taking the consequences of those 
decisions. 


Mr. Smiru: And let us not forget, in this contrast between the very 


early American society, which you call very simple, and this complex | 


one, that the difference was not that we have conflicts and that they did 
not have conflicts. It is the difference in the kinds of conflicts. 


Our founding father, Madison, the father of our Constitution, in | 
Federalist Paper No. X, has this as clear as anybody has ever stated it, 


including you, with your magnificent clarity. 
He says: “As long as the reason of man continues fallible, and man is 


—- 
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-at liberty to exercise it, different opinions will be formed. ...So strong 
is this propensity to fall into mutual animosities as well of speculation 
as of practice that where no substantial occasion presents itself, the most 
frivolous and fanciful distinctions have been sufficient to kindle their 
unfriendly passions and to excite their most violent conflicts.” 


Mr. Craven: I accept that in generalization; but I would like to come 
back to the fact that under present conditions of our technology—under 
present conditions of our finance-industrial capitalism—our problem is 
not the problem of the earlier period. 


Mr. Smit: No, it is even easier than it was in the earlier period, in 
my opinion. 

Mr. Craven: I would like to suggest that the emphasis more and more 
is on the social side, and the effort more and more is in the direction 
of establishing equality and security. And there we come upon a fact, 
I think, that is world-wide, namely, the necessity everywhere which is 
demonstrating itself in the increase of governmental activity. It is true 
in socialist England; it is true in Communistic Russia; it has been true 
in our country in the development of social legislation. 


Mr. Souiru: I want to make one thing clear, though, not in refuta- 
tion of what you have been saying but in supplementation. The one 
thing which we do not quarrel over to the point of liquidating each 
other is our opinions, is our religion, is our culture, is our politics. We 
can go out, you know, and say the most bestial things against one 
another and enjoy it very much, because why? Because we have this 
more concrete thing to quarrel over. You call it “welfare in general.” 
Let us call it “property.” The presence of private property and the con- 
creteness of the industrial conflict make the conflicts of our time easier 
to deal with than those were when men quarreled about religion or 
about philosophy and killed each other because they could not agree. 


Mr. Craven: Maybe so, but I would like to come back and insist that 
the basic question presented in our age, so far as democracy is con- 
cerned, is a more equitable distribution of wealth and welfare. Can we 
solve that problem by the democratic process? Others say no. You and I 
insist that we can. Can we preserve the individual freedom and at the 
same time secure the highest social welfare? I think that that is the 
basic question which we have to answer. 
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Mr. Situ: That is the basic question, all right; and I wholly agree 
with that statement of it. 


Mr. Craven: And to solve it does require, so far as democracy is con- 
cerned, certain things which you and I must face. 


Mr. SmitH: What, for instance? 


Mr. Craven: First of all, we used to believe that we could solve these 
problems merely by extending the suffrage. We used to think perhaps 
more by direct elections. We have now reached the point where we are 
willing to say that it cannot be done in that way entirely. It has 
required a certain giving on the part of the individual; and it has 
required greater action on the part of the central government. 


Mr. Smiru: The trick was not enough? 
Mr. Craven: The trick was not enough is the point. 
Mr. Smitru: What else, for instance? 


Mr. Craven: And there is not in the system itself something which 
solves the problem. We get back to the fact that our individual, as we 
said before, must be wise; he must be tolerant; he must be willing to 
compromise; he must be willing to sacrifice his individual, perhaps even 
selfish, ends for the good of the whole. 


Mr. SmitH: And he must find enough fun in the process itself of 
making these adjustments so that he will run on his own steam. 


Mr. Craven: Which is just saying that he must believe that the demo- 
cratic system is worth making work. 


Mk. Situ: And has learned to enjoy it, also, I insist. 


Mr. Craven: Under the present conditions things have become very 
complex. We must be willing to make use of the most advanced scien- 
tific knowledge. We must be willing to experiment even sometimes in 
matters social, which is the hardest thing Americans have had to do. 


Mr. Smiru: But no scientific knowledge is ever going to be enough, 
in the light of what we have said before, because democracy is again a 


faith and requires a certain kind of moral personality, does it not, to 
deal with it? 


Mr. Craven: In other words, you are saying that we must distribute 
well-being by choice. As a matter of fact, the day has gone when these 
things will take care of themselves. The time has come when the re- 
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sponsibility falls back upon the individual to a degree which never 
before was the case. And we must better, somehow or other, count our 
heads rather than break them. In many places the situation has forced 
minority groups to rebellion. In many cases it has forced government to 
act. But that is not the democratic procedure. 


Mr. Situ: The democratic procedure is well illustrated in what we 
are listening to daily and seeing on television in the national campaign, 
because here is a great conflict of groups, of parties. Here are economic 
conflicts in question. Here are differences of opinion. But, in dealing 
with all of them, we have made it a game, which itself is immensely 
enjoyable. So we can carry, not as a matter of mere discipline, but as a 
matter of self-fulfilment, the burden of distributing welfare. 


Mr. Craven: But do you not also see the danger in that, when we go 
into politics too strongly, of making too much out of personalities, the 
willingness to distort for the purpose of political success? Is that part of 
our democratic process as a necessary thing? 


Mr. SmirH: There are certain rules of the game which, if we 
violate them long enough, we are not there any more to tell the tale 
after the election is over. But I do not think that we need to be too 
worried about that, so long as we keep our healthy concern in the game 
itself, as a way of reconciling the conflicting interests apparent in 
modern life. 


Mr. Craven: There is another side to it about which I would like to 
ask. Do you not think that most of our problems are those rather of 
avoiding ills than in making any great fundamental changes in order to 
get along better in the solution of our problems? 


Mr. SmitH: Well, I think so. What we need really is to have a free 
road for our energies rather than to have somebody tell us how to spend 
the energies when the road has been cleared. And government is mostly 
a removal of the hindrances or a hindering of the hinderers of human 
society, so that men may free their own energies and pursue their own 
ways. 

Mr. Craven: I feel that there is in the United States a good deal of 
need for facing the fact that, as we have said before, we do not have a 
kind of a system which works and works of itself. This matter of the 
responsibility which lies on the individual is at the heart of the whole 
democratic process. 
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Mr. Smiru: We have always understood that by virtue of making the 
defense of the individual the final meaning of democracy itself and the 
release of his energies the finest, the final constructive meaning of the 
democratic process. 


Mr. Craven: But remembering also that the individual cannot achieve 
his ends save in society and that more and more our emphasis has to be 
on the working-out of a social order which gives the individual his 
chance. 


Mr. Smit: We used to believe that that government is best which 
governs least, and we still believe it; but the least has been marvelously 
expanded to deal with the hindering of the hindrances of men in such 
fashion that now we can expand government to meet its needs and still 
feel that the ends of government must be the welfare of the individual 
and the beautification of the group processes. 


Mr. Craven: But it does not get us away from the fact that the indi- 
vidual constantly must sacrifice for the social ends of all. When all has 
been said and done, it seems to me the important fact is that we have 
reached the point where we have to distribute well-being as a matter of 
choice. 

We believe that it is better, as I have said, to count heads than to 
break them. Yet we must remember, I think, that majorities may be as 
tyrannical as tyrants or dictators themselves. There is no substitute in a 
democracy for intelligence, for tolerance, for willingness to sacrifice some 
interests for the benefit of the whole. 

Our problem is still one, I think, of avoiding ills rather than in 
making fundamental changes. Yet we must remember to be ready to 
change as times change; democracy is not a fixed thing. It is a growing, 
advancing thing. Its great strength lies in the fact that the United 
States has become what it is under the democratic system. And its con- 
tinued appeal to the rest of the world depends upon our continued 
capacity to make it work and make it work by intelligent choice. 


DEMOCRACY* 
By CHARLES E. MERRIAM 


Professor Emeritus of Political Science, University of Chicago 


* 


The democratic form of government, like the monarchic and the 
aristocratic, covers a wide range of variations, which at times seem to 
include so many blurred patterns as to make generalization difficult. 
But democracy encounters far fewer difficulties when the ends of gov- 
ernment are considered. The social composition of democracy, its special 
implements and tools, its relation to the ends of the state—all these are 
factors which, taken together, illuminate the growth, trends, and ration- 
ale of the democratic system of organization. A regard for the equal 
dignity and worth of all human personalities, reliance upon the consent 
of the governed as the basis of justice, and the development of insti- 
tutions and procedures for the purpose of the true ends and means of 
government are the characteristic lines through which the development 
of the democratic process and forms may best be traced. 

Democracy is a form of political association in which the ends of gov- 
ernment are habitually determined by the bulk of the community in 
accordance with appropriate understandings and procedures providing 
for popular participation and consent. Democracy is contrasted with 
other forms of political association in which the ends of government are 
habitually determined by a relatively small group in accordance with 
appropriate understandings and procedures providing for autocratic, 
aristocratic, or other forms of minority control and direction. 

The principal bases of democracy are as follows: 


1. The essential dignity of man, the importance of protecting and 
cultivating his personality on a fraternal rather than a differential prin- 
ciple, and the elimination of special privileges based upon unwarranted 
or exaggerated emphasis on the human differentials. 

2. Confidence in the perfectibility of mankind. 

3. The assumption that the gains of commonwealths are essentially 
mass gains and should be diffused as promptly as possible throughout 


*From Systematic Politics (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945), pp. 199-206. 
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the community, without too great delay or too wide a spread in differ- 
entials. 

4, The desirability of popular decision in last analysis on basic ques- 
tions of social direction and policy and of recognized procedures for the 
expression of such decisions and their validation in policy. 


5. Confidence in the possibility of conscious social change accom- 
plished through the process of consent rather than by the methods of 
violence. 


These principles constitute the theoretical basis of democracy. The 
program of democracy is directed toward their validation through 
specific mechanisms and in particular programs. But the underlying 
principles are standards by which special procedures and the policies of 
the moment are to be evaluated. Taken together, they make up the 
working philosophy of democracy, as it is evolving historically. 

We may raise the question, “How shall these conclusions be tested in 
the light of our present knowledge, and how do they differentiate 
democracy from other alternative types of political association?” This 
validity is, of course, subject to examination by any of the means we 
utilize in the testing of knowledge. For the proof of some of them we 
should look primarily to rational and ethical analysis and to the body of 
observations, analyses, and conclusions accumulated by modern social 
science; or both methods may be applied. 

Thus, the dignity of the human personality may be regarded either 
from the ethical-rational point of view, or from the point of view of the 
student of groups in their relation to their members, or from that of a 
student of morale, such as Mayo or Urwick, who considers the meaning 
of the “satisfied personality” in the organization of association. The 
“continuing perfectibility” of mankind may be explored through the 
data developed by science, technology, and personality studies seen in 
the ranges of social science. Likewise the generalization of mass gains 
may be approached from the point of view of studies of the nature of 
association, by the students of groupism, or from the point of view of a 
rational analysis of the nature of a community and the commonweal. 
The same process is applicable to the possibility of conscious control of 
social affairs and to the role of violence in this field. The value of mass 
judgment and the meaning of the consensual arrangements designed for 
that purpose may be scrutinized by a variety of approaches, including 
rational analysis, observation, and experiment. All these types of treat- 
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ment have been applied from the days of Aristotle down to modern 
times. 

We must, of course, allow for the historical fact that many regimes— 
autocratic, aristocratic, and other—have proclaimed from time to time 
their adherence to one or more of these democratic assumptions but in 
practice have paid little heed to them. Benevolent despots have arisen 
who took seriously the task of protecting their subjects, and nourished 
them as they would their flocks and lands—and perhaps with right good 
will. But they wished to remain irresponsible to their people, and ordi- 
narily their regime at best was neither fraternal nor peaceful. The 
governments of the few or of the one have often assumed a general 
paternal attitude whether from the patrimonial point of view or the 
military, the industrial, or the religious, or the view of nationalistic 
proprietorship. But commonly they were unconcerned with liberty or 
equality or the protection of human personality, or with normally peace- 
ful change, or with ways and means of responsibility of the ruler to the 
ruled. Sometimes, indeed, they were practically unconscious of these 
ideas or were indifferent or cynical; or, again, were positively antago- 
nistic to them; or, in a more cheerful mood, looked upon them as ideals 
impossible of attainment in any practical span of time. All this attitude 
was set, of course, in a framework of vested interest which made the 
rejection of democratic ideas not only logically inevitable but also profit- 
able and pleasant in the immediate present. 

It is also true that so-called “democracies” at various times have fallen 
far short in practice of the goals indicated in the assumptions of their 
basic form of political association. Even in our own day there are 
nominal democrats who do not intend to allow their democracy to inter- 
fere with their preferred position in society, and the protection of the 
special values they cherish whether in the form of property or prestige. 

On the whole, the democratic theory affirms that the democratic 
group of assumptions, as to both ends and means, constitutes a unified 
program which may be taken as a way of political life. Other systems 
are differentiated from it either by different ends or by different means, 
or both. The disunity of ends and means constitutes one of the most 
serious obstacles to the development of democratic institutions. 

The prime factor in the maintenance of democracy is the unification 
and application of the assumptions of democracy in a working program 
—the general recognition of the meaning of these assumptions and of 
the importance of realizing them in practical affairs, internal and 
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international as well. Democracy will be at its weakest when these 
ideals are imperfectly or weakly carried through, and strongest when 
they are energetically advanced in comprehensive, systematic, and per- 
sistent fashion. ... 

Much confusion has been caused by failure to distinguish between the 
essential elements of democracy and special features of democratic 
organization, program, or social background. The general principle of 
community control over essential community problems for community 
ends is in this way lost in the-controversy over special and temporary 
features of a general system. 

In general political theory, democracy is not identifiable with (a) any 
special size or area of association, such as city, state, nation-state, or 
world state; (6) any form of economic organization, such as agrarian, 
industrial, capitalistic, socialistic, state capitalistic, or otherwise; (¢) any 
special form of centralization or decentralization of powers or func- 
tions, as federal or centralistic, or any special form of the separation 
or balance of power among agents of authority; and (d) any particular 
form of representative or executive organization, such as unicameral, 
bicameral, multicameral, regional or occupational representation, or 
special type of administrative or managerial arrangement, or of par- 
liamentary or presidential government. 

In various modern situations—American, Swiss, English, Swedish— 
democracy is associated with special types of machinery, program, 
and cultural background. But the general principle of democratic 
association and purpose lies deeper down than these special forms 
and problems, however important they may be in a given phase of 
social development in a particular territory or people. The principle 
and the practice of democracy may be found in many kinds of social, 
economic, religious, racial, and cultural situations; they may be found 
in many varying types of governmental organization; they may be 
found with many widely ranging programs designed to carry out 
the principle of democracy under very different circumstances. But 
these different social settings, varying mechanisms, and diverse pro- 
grams are not to be confused with the underlying system of common 
determination of the commonwealth organization and action for 
common ends. 

Further confusion arises from the wider or narrower range of demo- 
cratic participation in various times and places. From time to time 
the horizon of democrary varies. A small section or a very large section 
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of the community affairs may constitute the area of democratic effective- 
ness. The inclusion of the whole adult population is a relatively recent 
phenomenon, for most historic democracies so called did not include 
more than a minority, and sometimes a very small minority, of the 
political community. 

The fact that within these narrower ranges of population with 
imperfect democracy lies much of the practice of popular government 
tends to confuse the general principle of democracy with special times, 
places, and programs. What we observe historically is the development 
of democratic principles and forms within aristocratic society, which 
affirms the theory of democracy while retaining the aristocratic form 
of association and tradition. 

In recent years it has been the habit of some thinkers to relate the 
democratic system of government to a special form of industrial organi- 
zation and, in particular, to capitalism. It has been held that there 
is a close analogy between the free competition of the economic world 
and the electoral process of the political, and the conclusion has been 
drawn that one rises or falls with the other. 

A view of the historical development of democratic ideology and 
institutional forms shows that they have sprung up under a variety 
of conditions, sometimes rural and agrarian and at other times urban 
and industrial. Aristotle enumerates different varieties of democratic 
rule in his Politics—a democracy of husbandmen, of shepherds and 
herdsmen, of mechanics, exchange men, and hired servants. 

The history of the world since the great Greek illustrates still more 
fully the possibilities of varied types of democratic states, as in Switzer- 
land, in Australia, in Canada, in the United States, rural and urban 
and industrial—under a wide variety of economic backgrounds so 
numerous as to make it perfectly clear that essentially democracy 
is not dependent upon any particular form of industrial or economic 
organization. All the burdens of unorganized urbanism and of un- 
organized laissez faire economics were imposed on the development 
of mass rule, and the inevitably ensuing problems were charged 
wholly to these democratic institutions without regard to the special 
circumstances under which one form of democracy grew up. Addi- 
tional basis for this position was given by the fact that the “natural law” 
theory of government was confused with the “natural laws” of 
economics, as they were called. There was an effort to identify liberty 
in the political sense with economic liberty. It soon became evident, 
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however, that the “natural law” system in politics led straight to the 
establishment of government, whereas in economics it led to the 
boycott of government; and, further, that the “natural liberty” of 
politics soon resolved itself into a system of political liberty, order, 
and justice, whereas the “natural liberty” of the economic world tended 
to resist governmental and social regulation and often led to inequality 
and injustice and indeed to monopoly. 

Within modern society there developed new concentrations of com- 
mercial wealth which began to menace at many points the workings 
of a political system not prepared for such powerful elements. These 
new industrial units in a sense took the place of the old landed group 
—the landlords—who in the preceding period had dominated the 
economic and the political life of the community. Mobilizing quickly 
and often acting with great ruthlessness, these new forces were able 
in many instances to dictate terms to government and to obtain either 
special subsidy, privilege, or immunity from regulation by the state. 
Their powers over trade and commerce enable them to fix wages 
and salaries, to determine prices, and to monopolize or control the 
amount and type of output over wide ranges of industrial activity. 
Under the protecting shelter of laissez faire they often made politics 
in a sense a branch of economics. 

All this led many to the conclusion that democracy was only an- 
other name for oligarchy—or, in the later terminology, plutocracy— 
using the forms of democracy while enjoying the substance of aris- 
tocracy. Marxians, indeed, were so confused that they identified the 
entire state with a mechanism for the use of violence in support 
of the bourgeoisie and therefore demanded its destruction. Critics 
attributed to democracy all the perplexities of society both economic 
and governmental as well, although many of these problems were 
presented primarily not by any form of economic or governmental 
organization but by the emergence of human science and the develop- 
ment of new technology. 

The greatest threat to democratic development was not the lingering 
distrust of the many by the few. This had always existed but was 
always overcome by greater distrust of the policies of the few. In 
reality, the greatest menace to democracy arose from the widespread 
feeling among masses of men that democracy was a set of forms, 
rules, and declarations which in practical operation favored the few 
rather than the many. If the great landlords were to be followed by 
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he great financiers, if the gains of civilization were not to be effective 
n the daily lives of men and women, then the question might be 
aised and was raised, “How are we better off than before?” With 
his might come a decline of the supreme faith in democracy which 
iad made the most revolutionary force in recent history. Thus the 
Aarxian, on the one hand, and the Fascist, on the other, and the 
ynics at all times combined to attack the whole democratic system 
sself and to cast aside liberty, equality, and peace as ways and means 
£ social advance. 

Others drew the conclusion that formal mass rule could never 
ignify anything but plutocracy. That America, the amplest home of 
‘emocracy, was also the home of industrial concentration appeared as 
n additional proof of the intimate and necessary interrelationship 
etween the form of government and the form of concentration of 
apital. That capitalism had developed in like form in Germany under 
nother system and in Japan under still another was blandly ignored 
a these hasty calculations. This type of reasoning often made it 
sossible for opposites to unite in attack upon popular rule, one side de- 
ouncing democracy on the ground that it was not democratic enough, 
nd the other because it was or threatened to become too demo- 
wratic. Thus the Communist and the Nazi might combine against 
emocratic government, as they did in Germany in the period just 
vefore the advent of Hitler. In general political theory, however, 
here is no necessary relationship between democracy as a form of 
»olitical association and economic association or organization. What- 
ver the form of government, it is obliged to bear the burden of 
idjusting the balance between modern technology, industry, and gov- 
srmment. 

Equally naive are those who assert that democracy cannot survive 
n an industrial society in which large-scale production is found. This 
s not unlike the earlier doctrine that democracy cannot work on a 
widespread territory but must be confined to tiny areas. The size 
‘ad complexity of industrial production do not condition the operations 
£ the consent of the governed. The broad decisions as to the function 
f the democracy may be made whether the industrial organization 
r territorial area is small, middle sized, or large. The task of the 
eople consists in outlining the broad policies to be followed and 
2 exercising general and not detailed supervision over the personnel 
nd the policies they have set up. It is no more difficult to accomplish 
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this result in a large territory than in a smaller one, or in a large- 
scale industrial organization than in a smaller-sized one. 

An underlying problem in respect to industrial units is the optimum } 
size of operating units from the point of view of the commonwealth, | 
and this may vary widely in different ranges of industrial production. 
The real difficulty arises in the minds of those who are so bewildered 
by size, or confused by complexity, or overwhelmed by nostalgia for 
the primitive that they are unable to apply organizational principles 
to the essential problem—which is the organization of policy-determin- 
ing bodies for the statement of general laws and principles and the 
organization of administration for the purpose of management, and 
the role of the policy-determining agency in general supervision of 
the administrative agencies. 


